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Integrating the Issue of Race into the 
History of Christianity in America: 

An Essay-Review of Sydney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of 
the American People; Martin E. Marty, Righteous Empire: The 
Protestant Experience in America; Robert T. Handy, A 
Christian America: Protestant Hopes and Historical Realities. 

Roger D. Hatch 



ABSTRACT 



This article examines the (unsuccessful) attempts of three major 
historians of Christianity in America to integrate the issue of race into their 

synoptic accounts (Sydney E. Ahlstrom, Robert T. Handy, and Martin E. 
Marty). Their failure to do so is significant because each self-consciously 
attempts to do just this. Their failures are due (a) to inappropriate styles of 
"adding" to their accounts materials related to the issue of race and (b) to 
general interpretive perspectives which make it difficult, if not impossible, 
adequately to focus on and deal with issues such as race in a synoptic history 
of Christianity in America. Of prime importance, however, is (c) the fact that 
these authors view the issue of race as external to the subject matter of their 
histories (viz., Christianity). The article concludes that, as longas the issue of 
race is viewed as something external to Christianity, the issue of race won't be 
adequately integrated into the story of Christianity in America. 



Roger D. Hatch (Ph.D., University of Chicago) is Assistant Professor of Religion at 
Central Michigan University, teaching in the areas of Ethics and Society and Religion 
in America. 
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In the past decade, many historians of Christianity in America have noted, 
with some concern, that general histories of Christianity in America have 
not adequately taken into account the issue of race and the religion of black 
Americans. Robert T. Handy wrote a decade ago, "In the main general 
historical interpretations of American church life, Negro Christianity has 
been treated rather incidentally, even casually" (1968:92). Joining Handy in 
expressing this concern have been, among others, Sydney E. Ahlstrom (1970) 
and Martin E. Marty (1972). 

Despite their differences, Ahlstrom, Handy, and Marty seem to be in 
essential agreement on these three propositions: (a) In the main general 
treatments of American Christianity, materials dealing with black churches 
and black church members and leaders have been neglected, even omitted. (b) 
The issue of race, insofar as it has affected the total development of 
Christianity in America, has been neglected, even obscured. (c) New attempts 
need to be made to give these neglected aspects their proper place in the 
history of Christianity in America. For the most part, then, the problem seems 
to be that some important elements have been excluded from the story of 
Christianity in America. Disagreements, such as they are, come at the point of 
deciding just how these materials are to be included. This paper attempts to 
advance this discussion. 

Claims about the importance of the issue of race and its effects for writing 
the history of Christianity in America are not simply a product of the post- 
civil rights movement period. Robert Baird, writing immediately prior to the 
Civil War, called slavery "a great evil . . . , oneofthegreatestobstaclestothe 
promotion of religion" (83). Philip Schaff, writing at about the same time, 
called slavery "without question the political and social canker in an otherwise 
vigorous System ..." (6). William Warren Sweet, writing seventy-five years 
later, noted with regret that the effects of slavery and the controversy over it 
still were with the American churches. "This fact has given to the history of 
American Christianity a peculiarity all its own, and any attempt to 
understand American church history must of necessity give large attention to 
the institution of slavery" (6). Nearly every author of a general history of 
Christianity in America could be cited in this respect. It is clear that attention 
to the topic of race as important to the history of Christianity in America is 
not limited to recent years. 

In the main, recent attempts to include these heretofore excluded, 
obscured, or neglected materials have taken two forms. The first, and most 
populär, approach has been to treat race as a new and somewhat separate 
topic to be added to the already existing topics in the story of religion in 
America. This "new" topic may take the form of a monograph, of an 
additional chapter or two in a more general study, or of new sections scattered 
throughout the work. A glance at the title of a monograph or at the table of 
Contents of a general history of Christianity in America will reveal quickly 
whether this approach is being taken. For example, Ahlstrom's A Religious 
History of the American People has chapters on "Slavery, Disunion, and the 
Churches," "The Rise of the Black Churches," "The Southern White 
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Churches after the War," and "Black Religion in the Twentieth Century." 
However, this approach to including these formerly excluded materials, 
although widely used, is severely limited because it implies that race is a topic 
which can be treated adequately apart from and in addition to the usual topics 
taken up in the story of Christianity in America, that these newly added 
materials do not significantly affect the rest of the story. While "new" 
materials are called for and add greatly to our understanding, the story of the 
Christianity of black Americans cannot be told adequately apart from 
reference to their situations in America and in American Christianity, for it is 
there that the story has taken place. Similarly, the story of the Christianity of 
white Americans cannot be told adequately apart from the reference to black 
Americans and apart from consideration of how and why separate Christian 
institutions for blacks and whites came to exist and continue to the present. In 
short, an important part of the story of Christianity in America concerns its 
racial context and dimensions. Any approach which attempts to include 
materials and perspectives which formerly had been excluded by merely 
adding them to the already existing story is inadequate because it fails to call 
into question the character of such stories and interpretations that exclude 
such essential elements. The weakness of this approach, then, points clearly to 
the conclusion that the issue of race and its effect cannot be separated from the 
whole story of Christianity in America, whether that Separation take the form 
of discrete sections, chapters, or monographs related to race. 

Robert Handy proposes a second, and more radical, approach, calling 
for historians of Christianity "to see the many topics normally discussed in 
church history as opportunities for the inclusion of Negro realities," citing as 
examples immigration, internal migration, social movements, the ecumenical 
movement, the field of education, home missions, and revivalism (1968:103). 
Each of these topics offers both the opportunity to include "new" materials 
and the challenge to reinterpret the existing materials in these areas in ways 
that make clear the similarities and dissimilarities of the experiences of black 
Americans and white Americans. He concludes, "the church historian, 
whatever his viewpoints on current movements, needs to acquaint himself 
with the history of Negro Christianity and related topics in order to do 
adequately his work as historian" ( 1968: 102, my italics). 

However, while including "new" materials under the "normal" topics 
clearly is an advance over the more separate approach of adding on "new" 
materials related to the issue of race because it recognizes that the inclusion 
necessarily involves some reinterpretation, it also is insufficient. If the way 
materials ordinarily are organized and cast within the "normal" topics is 
insufficient and needs to be revised, part of the reason is that the "normal" 
topics themselves are barriers to addressing adequately the issue of race and 
its effects in the story of Christianity in America. This second approach to 
including — and integrating — what had been excluded does not make clear 
that the "normal" topics themselves and their selection — as well as their 
treatment — should be questioned and revised. If a historical study is 
sufficiently consistent, the topics will be closely related to the general 
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perspective the author employs, since topics indicate matters of relative 
importance. 

Thus the question of how to integrate the issue of race and its effects into 
the history of Christianity in America involves not only the inclusion of some 
neglected materials and not only the recasting of the accounts under some of 
the normal topics — although it certainly involves both of these — it also can 
involve an author's general interpretive perspective. By "interpretive 
perspective" I refer both to the basic set of assumptions authors draw upon 
and to the manner in which they argue their cases, the general ways they relate 
particular topics and events. 

Let us therefore examine briefly the important recent works by 
Ahlstrom, Handy, and Marty to see if they in fact are able to integrate the 
issue of race and its effects into the general story of Christianity in America. 
Since these three authors are convinced of the importance of this issue in the 
story of Christianity in America and are writing when more materials 
relating to the issue of race and its effects on American Christianity are 
available than ever before, we should expect treatments which are superior to 
those of their predecessors. 

I 

Sydney E. Ahlstrom, in his 1972 work, A Religious History of the 
American People, a massive, 1 158-page volume which was nearly a decade in 
writing, attempts to use a "paradigm of restoration" (13). By use of this 
paradigm, he attempts to include those religious groups in America 
previously excluded or slighted in histories of religion in America. Thus 
several chapters are devoted to Judaism, Roman Catholicism, Eastern 
religion and cults, the several Orthodox churches, black religion, holiness and 
pentecostal groups, and harmonial religion. While the book is massive, the 
story told therein is a simple one. It is the story of how American civilization 
becomes "a New World extension of Christendom" (13). The extension, 
however, is not a simple one, for what is extended must confront a new 
Situation in America (13,751). The key group in this story is the Puritans. The 
stories of others are significant insofar as they relate themselves, positively or 
negatively, to the Puritans (1079). Although pluralism has been present in 
America from its beginning, it did not become dominant until the 1960s, at 
which point a four-century-old Puritan Epoch ended (12, 1090). 

Although Puritanism is the most distinctive dement in American 
Christianity, it is difficult to indicate precisely what, for Ahlstrom, Puritanism 
is. Writing of Puritanism in sixteenth-century England, for instance, 
Ahlstrom notes: "The term Puritanism in its broadest sense refers to a widely 
ramified movement of religious renovation that gradually took shape in Great 
Britain under the leadership of men who were committed to the Continental 
Reformed tradition. . . . From the outset these reformers were determined to 
achieve a threefold program for purifying the visible church: through a 
purging of popish remnants and the establishment of 'apostolic' principles of 
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worship and church order, through the implantation and teaching of 
Reformed doctrine, and through a revival of discipline and evangelical piety 
in clergy and laity alike"(125). The expression of these three aims took diverse 
forms, so that "some 'Anglican' archbishops as well as some itinerant Ranters 
can properly be referred to as Puritans" (125). "At its core," Ahlstrom 
maintains, Puritanism "was a vigorous effort to bring God's discipline to this 
world, its people, and, preeminently, to God 's Church" (1 28). Atany rate, itis 
these sorts of commitments — rather than any particular doctrines or 
institutions — to which Ahlstrom refers when he uses the term Puritanism 
(1090). 

Despite the existence of the Puritan Epoch, pluralism always hasexisted 
in American religion (4, 12, 123, 470, 1090), both inside and outside of any 
Puritan mainstream (xiii). This pluralism exists as a result of immigration 
(473, 515) and as a consequence of the fact that "not everyone wanted to be 
melted" in Crevecouer's melting pot (568) . Adequately accounting for this 
plurality constitutes "the central problem of any historian who would 
undertake the general synoptic task" (4). For Ahlstrom, accounting for 
pluralism is something more than the task of including a wide variety of 
groups, although it certainly is that; it also involves accounting for the demise 
of the Protestant establishment and the rise of a more pluralistic Situation 
(875-76). During the Puritan Epoch, Ahlstrom handles pluralism through his 
paradigm of restoration, attempting to include much of what heretofore had 
been excluded (13). The diversity of American religion is seen as Standing in 
Opposition or tension to the Puritan mainstream, as providing alternatives to 
it. The story of religion in America, therefore, is told from the point of view of 
the Puritan mainstream. It is important to note that for the most part 
Ahlstrom seems to greet the emerging pluralism rather grudgingly, wistfully 
looking backward to those days when American religion was thoroughly 
dominated by Puritanism (875, 968, 1017, 1079, 1090, 1094). Ahlstrom writes 
of the "traumatic implications of true pluralism (1092). On balance, then, 
pluralism is viewed as a persistent fact, but as one to be rued. In any event, it 
triumphs in American religion by the 1960s. 

For Ahlstrom, race is no side issue. He claims it is central to what he is 
doing. Noting that the black experience had been omitted from most previous 
histories of Christianity in America leads him to propose his paradigm of 
restoration (12-13). Employing this paradigm, he attempts to add back into 
the story of Christianity in America a number of elements that had been left 
out with the earlier focus on white Protestantism. This includes attention to 
Catholicism, Judaism, and Eastern Orthodoxy, was well as such large 
nonecclesiastical religious movements as New Thought, Theosophy, and 
Rosicrucianism. All this comes directly from the conclusion that "the basic 
paradigm for a renovation of American church history is the black religious 
experience, which has been virtually closed out of all synoptic histories 
written so far — closed out despite the obvious fact that any history of America 
that ignores the füll consequences of slavery and nonemancipation is a fairy 
tale" (12-13). Ahlstrom thus has two chapters on black religion and devotes 
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an entire part (five chapters) to an examination of the controversy over 
slavery in the middle of the nineteenth Century. The issue of race and topics 
dealing with race are found throughout the book, albeit concentrated to some 

extent in these chapters. 

The topic of race comes up in seven different ways in Ahlstrom's account: 

1. In terms of the creation and continued existence of slavery and other 
institutionalizations of racism ( 1 00, 1 23, 1 9 1 , 344, 345, 5 1 5, 568, 7 1 6, 728, 95 1 , 
962). For the most part, these consist of allusions to or brief mentions of this 
fact rather than of any extended description. But they are to be found 
throughout the entire book. They deal with slavery, the Jim Crow System of 
segregation, and the twentieth Century migration of blacks to the cities. 

2. In terms of the religious practices and institutions of black Americans 
(212, 436-37, 698-714, 820-21, 1055-78). This subject is taken up almost 
entirely in the confines of the two chapters on black religion. Black religion is 
viewed as the composite result of a heritage of slavery and rumors of Africa, of 
technical but not actual freedom, and of rural and mainly Southern religion. 

3. As an issue confronted by white churches and church members (242, 
255, 424, 468, 648-97, 7 1 5-29, 8 1 7, 92 1 ). Again this topic is considered mainly 
in the confines of three chapters devoted to the white churches before, during, 
and after the Civil War. For the most part it deals with the problem of 
maintaining unity within the churches while trying to deal with the issue of 
slavery. 

4. As the subject for various reform movements and societies (226, 263, 
387, 428, 461, 471, 517-18, 637-40, 648, 787, 795, 923). Most of these reform 
movements and societies are related to the churches, either directly or 
indirectly. Included are the anti-slavery movement, evangelism societies, and 
the recent civil rights movement. 

5. As one example of the more general problem of nativism and bigotry 
which affects not only blacks but Catholics, Jews, and immigrants (558, 559, 
566-67, 848-51, 854-55, 875, 901, 920, 926). 

6. As one example of groups which are disinherited and disenfranchised 
religiously and politically (513, 805, 1001, 1072, 1090). 

7. As one challenge to the American consensus and as particularly crucial 
to the triumph of pluralism (566, 567, 878, 967, 1070, 1072, 1078, 1087, 1092). 
Thus while the discussion of the topic of race is to be found scattered 
throughout the entire book, it is concentrated in the two chapters dealing with 
black religion and in the three dealing with the white churches as they 
encountered the slavery controversy and the Civil War. 

What kind of a problem is race in Ahlstrom's account? Why is race a 
problem? For Ahlstrom, race constitutes a problem in three related respects. 
First, it is a problem which points to a disparity, at times to vast 
contradictions, between "profession and Performance, the ideal and the 
actual" (1087). This is a general moral problem, but it has particularly 
characterized the American approach to the issues surrounding race, 
Ahlstrom declares. Second, it is a problem of having omitted some materials, 
some groups from the story of religion in America. Blacks are not the only 
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group that has been left out, but their inclusion provided a paradigm for the 
inclusion of other groups whose stories have not been a part of the story of 
religion in America (12-13). Third, it is a problem which challenges the idea of 
an American consensus and which thus is crucial to the ultimate success of 
pluralism. It is seen not only as a challenge to Performance but to those ideals 
which are professed. As such it has contributed in a major way to an 
undermining of established ideals and institutions and of the consensus on 
which these were built and to the rise of a new pluralism. This passage 
combines all three understandings of the problem of race: 

In theory, the federal Union has been from its origins a nation of 
minorities, a land of freedom and equality. But it has never been so in 
fact. Radical inequality and massive forms of oppression have been 
features — fundamental features — of the American Way of Life. The 
election of the first American legislature and the first importation of 
African slaves took place in Virginia in 1619, and from that time 
forward the rhetoric of American democracy has been falsified by the 
actualities of racism and bondage. Catholics were subjected to 
disabilities, intolerance, and violence from the earliest times; and anti- 
Semitism began to grow virulent as soon as the Jewish immigration 
rate started to rise during the 1880s. The American Indian has been 
exluded from American life from the Start, while Spanish-speaking 
Citizens, whether gained by annexation of their territory or by 
immigration, have been consistently relegated to the subordinate 
Status. During the past Century, however, the social structures, legal 
arrangements, patterns of prejudice, and power relationships that 
maintained the older establishments have been gradually undermined. 
The steady acculturation of the newer ethnic communities contributed 
much to this denouement, but the largest single factor in effecting the 
changed relationships was the urban explosion of the twentieth 
Century. (1090) 

With each of these three understandings, the problem of race is part of 
larger problems. It is part of the larger moral problem of differences between 
ideals and actualities, between profession and Performance, between the 
American ideals of freedom and equality and the actual existence of such 
things as a slavery System, Jim Crow regulations, and bigotry. It is part of the 
larger problem of dealing adequately with the kinds of plurality that have 
been present in America and in American religion from the very beginning, 
although in a more pronounced way in the last Century or so. It is part of the 
problem of having excluded some materials from the story of America and 
American religion in America, a problem which applies not only to blacks but 
also to many other ethnic and religious groups. And it is part of the larger 
assault on the American religious and political consensus, an assault which in 
the 1960s resulted in the emergence of pluralism rather than consensus as 
dominant in American society. 

The first of these understandings of the problem of race describes the 
kind of problems faced by the actors in the story Ahlstrom relates, while the 
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last two are problems faced by historians as they attempt adequately to 
account for the past. In Ahlstrom's estimation, the key problem facing the 
historian of religion in America is how to deal responsibly with plurality (xiv, 
4). This problem exists on two levels, the first of which Ahlstrom deals with 
explicitly: how to deal with plurality in the context of a general unity. 
Ahlstrom Claims that general unity exists in America and in American religion 
prior to the 1960s, during the Puritan Epoch. Ahlstrom's Solution to this level 
of the problem is the paradigm of restoration — includingmaterials and stories 
which were excluded earlier when little or no attention was given to the 
plurality which existed. But in any event, these new materials always are seen 
as providing contrasts and alternatives to the story, which in this case is the 
story of Puritanism in America (1079). 

The second level is that on which there is no context of general unity 
within which the plurality occurs — where plurality is the context. Ahlstrom 
addresses this level of the problem when he assesses the role and significance 
of the 1960s. It marks, he says, the end of the Puritan Epoch and the 
emergence of a more authentic pluralism. Crucial to the emergence of this 
pluralism was "the awakening of black America" (1078). Ahlstrom answers 
this question of how to deal with pluralism by casting the story of religion in 
America as a progression (regression?) from Puritanism to pluralism / 1 / . 

II 

Martin E. Marty's Righteous Empire: The Protestant Experience in 
America (1970) is more limited in scope than Ahlstrom's A Religious History 
of the American People, in part due to the nature of the thirty-two volume 
bicentennial series of which it is a part and in part due to his focusing on 
Protestantism. Rather than attempting to be comprehensive, Marty 
concentrates on what he sees as the general themes of Protestantism during 
these first two centuries of national life. Marty Claims in the Foreword that he 
gives a prominence to such concerns of the present generation as race and 
conflict, a prominence usually obscured. Yet he does not wish at the same time 
to obscure those elements of spiritual concord and political consensus which 
have been present. Marty wishes to make clear that his focusing on mainline, 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestants in the first half of the book does not represent 
any bias on his part; it simply is a result of the fact that during the first Century 
of national life white Anglo-Saxon Protestants "were statistically the 
overpowering force" (Foreword). 

The story of Protestantism in America during the two centuries of 
national life, Marty writes, is the story of a Protestant empire — "a kind of 
public and semi-political counterpart to the religious ideal of the Kingdom of 
God" (48). To create such an empire, a strong national unity had to be created. 
Contributing to this national unity were a growing Anglo-Saxonism and the 
emerging idea of denominationalism in the context of freedom of religion 
(53). With its solidarity expressed in both racial (Foreword, 16, 23, 121) and 
theological (16) terms, this emerging Protestant empire set out to "shape the 
nation's ethos, mores, manners, and often its laws" (Foreword). 
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However, just as this empire was being firmly established and enlarged, 
challenges arose from within and without. While most of the crucial 
challenges occurred in the middle third of the nineteenth Century, the results 
were not feit until later. Challenges from inside the empire, while initially 
resulting in the expulsion of dissidents from the empire, led by the eed of the 
Civil War to the development of an informal "two-party System" indicating a 
loosening of the tight unity of the empire. Differences between the "Public 
Party" and the "Private Party," both of which exist in most denominations, 
came to be greater than those between denominations (179). 

The external challenges to the Protestant empire came from 
industrialization, urbanization, and immigration. Immigration flooded the 
country with non-Anglo-Saxons and with those who were not evangelical 
Protestants. The Protestant empire simply did not come up with adequate 
approaches for the evangelization of the industrial city. Consequently, the 
industrial city came to be seen as a place of peril(165). The success of all these 
challenges eventually overthrew the Protestant empire (123) and inaugurated 
a pluralistic Situation, often called "post-Protestantism" (254). 

At each point in this story where Protestant advances were made or 
where Protestantism creatively adapted itself to the problems of themoment, 
Problems concurrently were created — problems which continue to the 
present. For example, national unity was formed, but at the expense of blacks 
and Indians (52). The formation of various reform societies in the early 
nineteenth Century resulted in, among other things, a shrinking of the 
religious sphere of life (95). Urban evangelism, committed to stability and 
rural values, became wedded to the middle class and excluded the masses of 
the poor (105). In their attempts to create an empire encompassing all of life, 
Protestants overadapted to culture and lost their critical note (120). Those in 
the social gospel movement were the first Protestants to come to terms with 
the way power is organized in urban America, yet they were blind to the issue 
of race, an issue which now is a major feature of urban life (206). 

Throughout his account, Marty is concerned with symbols, which he 
Claims are the chief instruments in interpreting reality (115) . Symbols are 
created to interpret a particular aspect of reality. As changes occur, the 
meaning of the symbols often is altered subtly or even changed radically by 
"transformers of symbols" (148). Finally, entirely new symbols are created to 
interpret what has become a new aspect of reality / 2/ . Indeed, his book can be 
seen as the story of the creation, transformation, and eventual demise of one 
such symbol: the Protestant empire. 

Marty sees the issue of race as very important and notes in the Foreword 
that it has been overlooked and obscured by many earlier historians. The issue 
of race is mentioned at many points in Marty's account. He notes at the outset, 
"From the point of view of Christian theology there should have been the 
experience of a Single 'people of God' in America, but practically there were 
two such sets" — one white and one black (27). At the end of the first Century of 
national life, when the Protestant empire was being transformed, Marty 
observes, "the north/ south and black/ white issues were the greatest 
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predestining factors for the second Century" (134). He devotes several 
chapters to the issue of white and black in American religion, with the book's 
first three chapters examining the place in America and in American 
Protestantism of American Indians, Anglo-Saxons, and blacks. 

For the most part, Marty uses "race" in a broad way, referring to racial or 
ethnic groups. The use of the term actually seems to shift as the book 
progresses, with Marty's use changing as populär usage changes. Thus in the 
early parts of the book "race" is almost synonymous with "nationality," while 
later it conforms more to contemporary usage, designating some sort of 
distinction between "white" and "colored" peoples. 

The issue of race comes up in four major ways in Marty's account: 

1. In terms of the development, extension, and defense of Anglo- 
Saxonism in American Protestantism (14-23, 126, 127, 128,197-98,211-12). 
This topic receives so much emphasis because of the racial basis of the 
Protestant empire. 

2. In terms of the development of special black Protestant institutions, 
described both in terms of their similarity to those of whites (26-27, 62, 63, 81) 
and in terms of their distinctiveness (25, 28-29, 30-32, 81, 107, 193). The 
similarities are due to some common experiences and a common Protestant 
heritage, the differences to differing experiences and differing responses to 
common experiences. 

3. In terms of the various responses and relationships of the Protestant 
empire and groups within it to the issue of race. Some supported the division 
of blacks and whites socially, politically, and religiously (33, 63, 69, 74, 223). 
Some protested against this division (92-93, 98-99, 113, 121, 248, 261-62). 
Others simply accepted the Status quo (51, 57, 58, 168, 230-31, 240-41). Both 
revivalists (117) and those in the social gospel movement (206) failed to 
address the problem of race. 

4. In terms of the various relationships of the Protestant empire to blacks 
and especially to black Protestants (24, 27, 38, 81, 121, 166, 178,252). For the 
most part, the relationship was a definite one: blacks were excluded from the 
Protestant empire. 

Race constitutes a problem for Marty in two respects. First, the problem 
of race is a part of the more general problem of prejudice and ethnocentrism. 
In this respect, the problem existing between blacks and whites is not 
significantly different from that existing between any two peoples. Second, 
the problem of race is the problem of the exclusion of black Americans and 
especially black Protestants from the Protestant empire. The Protestant 
empire, Marty writes, "was built at the expense of black inhabitants. They 
were either to be overlooked, intentionally neglected, enslaved, expatriated, 
or exterminated" (24). This exclusion of blacks from the Protestant empire — 
while done first as a means of creating the racial unity necessary for the 
formation of the empire and later as a means of defending the empire once it 
was established — presented a challenge to the empire, both from within and 
from without. From within, the controversy in the white churches over 
whether to continue to exclude blacks resulted in schisms in many 
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denominations and in an obvious weakening of the unity of the empire. From 
without, black Protestants constituted one of a growing number of Protestant 
groups after the Civil War which were excluded from the empire and as such 
were among the groups and forces that eventually overthrew the Protestant 
empire and established a more pluralistic Situation (121). 

While Marty's conception of a Protestant empire is close to Ahlstrom's 
notion of Puritanism, the similarity in their accounts extends little further. 
Marty sees the empire as an example of the discontinuity of American and 
European religion; Ahlstrom views Puritanism as a New World extension of 
western European Christianity. Marty evaluates pluralism quite positively 
and sees the particular unity in the Protestant empire as problematic; the 
reverse is true for Ahlstrom. Both seem to have similar general 
understandings of the issue of race, understanding it to involve some 
omissions and to involve a challenge (which finally prevails) to the particular 
form of Christian unity that was present until recently. For Ahlstrom, the 
principal racial problem to be addressed is the problem posed to the historian 
in seeking to ihclude what heretofore had been excluded, while for Marty the 
principal problem is one for the actors in the story, rather than for the 
historian, to address. 

III 

Robert T. Handy's A Christian America: Protestant Hopes and 
Historical Realities (1971) is somewhat narrower in its focus than Marty's 
Righteous Empire, concentrating on "the English-speaking evangelical 
denominations which thought of themselves as composing the religious 
mainstream" (vii). The question the book addresses is how did these mainline 
Protestants conceive the relationship between religion and American 
civilization in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries? Handy's major 
claim is that contemporary Christians — Christians since 1935 — face many of 
the same problems faced by nineteenth and early twentieth Century 
Protestants. For them to be able to face these problems well, they must 
understand what happened earlier. 

The key to understanding what happened is the story of the vision of a 
Christian America and its various embodiments (216, 225). The story Handy 
teils has its real beginnings in the early nineteenth Century when evangelical 
Protestantism, "reacting against the difficulties of the revolutionary period 
[viz., disestablishment], had set out to make America a Christian nation" 
(210). The means to be used to create a Christian civilization were to be 
voluntary, although voluntarism was seen to include persuading legislatures 
to pass favoring legislation (54-64). Voluntary associations were the ways this 
concern for constructing a Christian civilization was institutionalized, 
thereby providing a bridge between the churches and the rest of society (43). 
The middle third of the nineteenth Century is seen as the apex of Christian 
America, as "more of a Protestant Age than the Colonial Period" (64). During 
the following third of a Century a crucial shift occurred: "The concern for 
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civilization, which in the nineteenth Century has been secondary to the 
religious mission, was now often being put first, with religious mission as a 
means to the end of the Christianization of civilization. The priorities had 
subtly been reversed; men were being exhorted to be religious for the sake of 
civilization" (164). Concurrently, the foundations for any national consensus 
in regard to a Christian America were undercut by rising industrialization, 
urbanization, and immigration and by an intelletual revolution (65, 196-97, 
215). Because these challenges were not faced adequately, the "Protestant 
era," the quest for a Christian America, ended during the Depression. The 
quest for a Christian America included campaigns for the public schools, for 
sabbath observance, prohibition, missions, wars, for the social gospel, for 
cooperative Christianity, and for the Interchurch World Movement. 

However, vestiges of this quest remain and pose problems for 
contemporary institutions and life (ix, 213-15). A self-conscious and critical 
approach to this history can aid greatly, Handy Claims, in wise and timely 
action by contemporary Christians, particularly in regard to problems usually 
treated under the "church and State" rubric (viii-ix, 214-15), as well as in 
regard to such post-1935 developments as the Neo-Orthodox theological 
renewal, the post-World War II religious revival, ecumenical developments, 
and the black church ad vance (2 1 5-25). The f ading of the dream of a Christian 
America, Handy concludes, "has added to the contemporary disorientation of 
much Protestant thought and life. As a historian and a Protestant, I believe 
that the continuing, often hidden influences of some of the ideas and practices 
stemming from earlier periods are now highly questionable in church and 
society. Vestigal carry-overs from a day that has gone can often do more härm 
than good" (ix). 

In the quest for a Christian America, many seemingly important 
divisions in mainline American Protestantism paled: denominational 
differences, theological differences, sectional differences, and — to some 
extent — racial differences. However, since the vision was of an Anglo-Saxon 
Christian America, "the vision of a Christian America had at best only a 
secondary place for blacks" (110). Yet even black Protestants hoped and 
worked for a Christian America, one which would not be limited to Anglo- 
Saxons (176). Handy particularly Stresses the Anglo-Saxon nature of the 
vision of a Christian America. In part, this Anglo-Saxonism, he concludes, 
grew out of the sense of being a chosen people, a people with a destiny. Much 
of this, he writes, was derived from the British. In larger part, however, Anglo- 
Saxonism in American religion developed during the last half of the 
nineteenth Century as millions of immigrants came to these shores from 
central and southern Europe. The threat this posed to the vision ofa Christian 
America caused American Protestants of the major denominations to stress 
their identity with the English-speaking Anglo-Saxon world. The meaningof 
"Anglo-Saxon" was broadened to include those who had been assimilated 
into mainline Protestantism (105-07). The development of this rather full- 
blown Anglo-Saxonism allowed northern and southern Protestants to come 
closer together in the years f ollowing the Civil War "at the expense of black 
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evangelicals" (108). Thus there was a secondary place — at best — for blacks in 
the vision of a Christian America (110). The consequences of this, according 
to Handy, were indeed great. "The relegation of Negro Christianity to second- 
class Status deprived the white Protestant world of resources, insights, and 
judgments that were sorely needed. Idealistic and well-intentioned white 
Protestants moved in an atmosphere tainted by racism and imperialism — and 
they were cut off from those who might have helped them to see it" (174—75). 
Topics dealing with race come up in four major respects in A Christian 
America: 

1 . In respect to American Anglo-Saxonism in general and to the Anglo- 
Saxon nature of the vision of a Christian America in particular (105-10, 113, 
122, 179-81, 199, 223-25). Handy chronicles the rise of Anglo-Saxonism, its 
defense against the threats posed by immigration, and its possible or potential 
demise in the period following the end of the Protestant era. 

2. In respect to the tensions and schisms in white Protestant churches 
over slavery. These constituted "a serious inner weakness" of Protestant 
forces because "evangelicals who shared much of the same Christian vision for 
their country encountered an obstacle that split them apart, and on the 
fundamental moral issue of human freedom" (60; see also 49, 60-63, 66-67, 
216). 

3. In respect to the relation of white churches to the issue of race as found 
in the larger American society (150, 159, 174-76, 179-83, 223-25). Pursuit of 
racial justice was one of the "reforms" which had to be effected in the general 
course of Christianizing American society, yet for the most part little 
attention was given to it in the quest for a Christian America. When attention 
was paid to the issue of race, just prior to the Civil War, it broke apart the 
quest for a Christian America. 

4. In respect to the religion of black Protestants (19, 70-72, 76, 82-83, 
104, 176-79, 222). In many ways, Handy notes, the religion of black 
Protestants mirrors that of whites — the major exception being significant 
attention to the issue of race. 

Race constitutes a problem in Handy's account in, for him, three closely 
related respects. First, the problem of the relation of blacks and whites in 
America is part of the more general problem of Anglo-Saxonism, of 
particular mind sets, of white folk religion (105-10, 223-25). White 
Protestants came to think of the Anglo-Saxon as the superior and normative 
race. They took it for granted that the Christian America for which they were 
working was to be a white one. The racial dement in the vision of a Christian 
America was indeed a crucial one. 

Second, the problem of race is an example of the general tension between 
belief and practice (5, 148, 208, 223). While the vision of a Christian America 
was an inclusive vision, in practice it excluded black Protestants, non- 
Protestants, and non-mainline Protestants. Even those who advocated social 
justice usually managed in practice to support the continuance or further 
extension of racial injustice. 

Finally, race constitutes a significant problem in Handy's account 
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because the existence of this issue and the way white Protestants have dealt 
with it have deprived white mainline Protestants of a critical sense, something 
which is, as Handy sees it, the hallmark of sound religion (175, 223-24). 
Especially when considering the problems of Protestantism in the last forty 
years, it is this understanding of the problem which Handy employs. The 
existence of Anglo-Saxonism and of gaps between belief and practice in the 
quest for a Christian America have resulted in a narrowness of vision and a 
lack of critical perspective on the part of white mainline Protestants. 

For Handy, each of these three understandings of the problem of race is a 
problem for the actors in the story and for the historians who recount that 
story. In A Christian America Handy attempts to establish some bases for 
critical stances toward religion in America, American society, and in 
particular the vision of a Christian America — all growing out of the third 
understanding of the problem of race. For the most part, this is the major 
emphasis of the entire book. It is predicated and built on the first two senses in 
which he understands race to constitute a problem: as an Anglo-Saxon mind- 
set and as a gap between belief and practice. In overcoming these two 
Problems (or aspects of the same problem), the educational function is 
primary. The Anglo-Saxon mind-set needs to be"recognized"and"revealed" 
and then "broadened"and "corrected.""New perspectives" need to befound. 
Some of this can be accomplished by "exposing" the gap between belief and 
practice. Providing some additional historical realities which are difficult to 
take into account, given the prevailing Anglo-Saxon mind-set, is an aid both 
in revealing the mind-set and in gaining some critical perspective on it (175, 
183, 223-24). 

The problem of race is one of the important unfortunate consequences of 
the vision of a Christian America. While this vision did not create the problem 
of race in America (although it continued, intensified, and extended it), it did 
constitute an important obstacle to dealing effectively with it. The problem of 
race shows in the narrowness, the paucity, and the chauvinism of the vision of 
and quest for a Christian America. 

IV 

I have noted that racial topics arise in seven different respects for 
Ahlstrom and in four for Marty and Handy. By broadening a few of the 
categories, it is possible to identify five respects in which racial topics arise in 
these works. These five respects include all the references to race in these 
books, and each author treats each of these general topics in his account: (a) 
the development of the problem of race, thought variously to be the problem 
of slavery, segregation, or Anglo-Saxonism; (b) tensions, controversies, and 
schisms in white denominations in regard to racial matters; (c) missionary and 
benevolent work in regard to race carried out by churches and church groups; 
(d) the relation of white churches to the issue of race as present in the total 
society, and (e) the religion of black Americans. However, each author gives 
more weight and attaches more significance to some of these topics than to 
others. 
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Note that no author deals extensively with all five topics. Thus while 
Ahlstrom clearly devotes the most pages to topics dealing in some way with 
the issue of race, it is Handy who most f ocuses on the issue of race throughout 
his account and who treats most of the topics related to the issue of race 
extensively. 

When it comes to considering in what ways race constitutes an issue, two 
elements are common to all three accounts: (a) the issue of race is seen as but 
one example of something more general, and (b) the issue of race is seen as 
constituting a barrier or an obstacle to the success of the protagonist or theme 
of the story of Christianity in America. For Ahlstrom, the problem of race is 
but one specific example of the "general moral problem," viz., the existence of 
a gap between belief and practice, between ideals and reality. For Marty, the 
American problem of race is but one example of the more general phenomena 
of prejudice and ethnocentrism. For Handy, the problem of race is an 
example of the presence of certain (Anglo-Saxon) mind-sets and of the 
existence of a gap between belief and practice on the part of white Christians. 

For the most part, Marty and Handy — although understanding the issue 
of race to be a crucial dement in the story of Christianity in America — do not 
consider the issue of race to require any major alteration in their general 
approaches to be able to take account of it. This fact seems to be related to the 
fact that they regard the issue of race as part of some larger or more general 
Problems or phenomena. Because we understand or are well acquainted with 
these larger phenomena, we can understand the issue of race. Marty — 
understanding race to be an issue that has been obscured in many accounts of 
the history of Christianity in America — approaches race as a concern of the 
present generation, as one example of the general problems of prejudice, 
ethnocentrism, and inclusion/exclusion. Except as a prime example of the 
problem of inclusion/exclusion, the problem of race actually has little 
important function in Marty's account. The primary problem for Marty is to 
relate in what ways the exclusive Anglo-Saxon Protestant empire failed to 
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come to terms with immigration, urbanization, and industrialization and 
thereby broke up. 

Handy — who believes that if mainline Protestantism were to deal with 
the issue of race it would have salvific effects — approaches the issue of race as 
but one example of the general American problems of Anglo-Saxonism and 
of particular mind-sets, as one example of the general tension between belief 
and practice, and particularly as one example of the things that have deprived 
white mainline Protestants of a critical stance toward both Protestantism and 
American culture. Including the issue of race as part of his account of the story 
of Protestantism in American does provide some elements of the missing 
critical stance toward religion and culture. However, taking adequate account 
of the issue of race does not require any major alterations in Handy's general 
interpretive perspective, although it does effect general interpretive 
conclusions. It is possible, Handy maintains, to include the issue of race in the 
framework of the topics normally discussed in the history of Christianity in 
America. Nevertheless, dealing with the issue of race lies closer to the central 
purposes of Handy than to those of Ahlstrom or Marty. 

Ahlstrom appears to be different, claiming that events — particularly 
those of the 1960s — "have so radically transformed the American Situation 
that our whole view of what is relevant in the past must berevised"(1972:12). 
The basic paradigm for the renovation of the history of Christianity in 
America is the "black religious experience, which has been virtually closed out 
of all synoptic histories written so far — closed out despite the obvious fact that 
any history of America that ignores the füll consequences of slavery and 
nonemancipation is a fairy tale, and that the black churches have been the 
chief bearers of the Afro-American heritage from early nineteenth-century 
revivals to the present day" (1972:12-13). Thus, although taking adequate 
account of the issue of race requires an alteration in general approach for 
Ahlstrom, it has this by virtue of being part of some more general problem — 
the need for an over-all renovation of the history of Christianity in America. 
Considered, however, in light of the text, Ahlstrom's Claims appear even more 
limited. The problem appears to be this: given the eclipse of the Puritan Epoch 
in the 1960s and the consequent ascendency of a new, more pluralistic 
Situation, and given the fact that this new Situation did not simply burst full- 
blown on the scene, attention must be given to those elements in the story of 
Christianity in America which help account for this new Situation. As it turns 
out, these particular elements have been largely ignored in earlier accounts of 
Christianity in America. The result is to add in elements /groups which seem 
to have been excluded from other accounts without greatly disturbing the 
generally accepted story of Puritanism. What has been changed is the view of 
what ought to be included, not how to evaluate what is included. What has 
changed is how many things we should think about, not how to think about 
these things. The generally accepted story of Puritanism has not been 
changed, it is just that there also are other, additional stories to be told. The 
result is that these "additional stories" are not integrated into the overall 
account; they are simply added on. The issue of race simply happens to be the 
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most obvious example of something that was left out and needs to be added 
back in. 

Thus for Ahlstrom and Marty, the problem of race does not appear to 
have much significance in its own right as a problem for religion in America. It 
does not appear to be a problem of human action. Instead, it is portrayed as 
part of or illustrative of much more general phenomena concerning how 
individual persons behave and how persons interact in society. To the extent 
that prejudice, ethnocentrism, particular mind-sets, and gaps between belief 
and practice are indeed problems, they are very widespread problems, 
Problems of humanity rather than problems of Americans. To so broaden a 
problem is to treat it more as a characteristic of human existence, as a 
phenomenon which is given, as something which is to be expected and which 
appears reasonable, as an ordinary outcome rather than as a problem of 
human action. Such an approach clearly undercuts other Claims by Ahlstrom 
and Marty that race is a deep, vexing, and ruinous problem in American 
political, social, and religious institutions. If it is this kind of serious problem, 
then their accounts give us little help in understanding how this problem came 
to be, what its continuing dimensions may be, and how it might be dealt with. 

The second dement these accounts have in common when it comes to 
considering how race constitutes an issue is that the issue of race is viewed as 
constituting a barrier or an obstacle to the success of the protagonist or theme 
of the story of Christianity in America. For Ahlstrom, the issue of race is a 
major challenge to the American Puritan consensus; for Marty, the existence 
of a sizable black Protestant group which is excluded from the Protestant 
empire constitutes one of the "external" threats to the empire, and the 
contention over the issue of race among white Protestants constitutes one of 
the internal threats; and for Handy, the issue of race has deprived whites of a 
critical sense toward the vision of a Christian America and thus has helped 
bring about the obsolescence of the vision. 

The problem of race usually comes up when these authors deal with the 
question of the significance of the obvious plurality in American religion. All 
agree that race has been a pluralizing factor in American religion. It has been 
among those things which have led to the proliferation of religious groups. 
Marty and Handy, who regard pluralism in American religion quite 
positively, look on race as an aid to the achievement ofthat pluralism. Thus, 
in a stränge way, the issue of race becomes for them a sort of positive force in 
respect to the füll emergence and recognition of pluralism in American 
religion. The problem of race first called attention to and then called into 
question the hegemony of white Anglo-Saxon Protestantism in America; it 
both illumined divisions which already were present and itself caused new 
divisions within mainline Protestantism. Such a treatment of the issue of race 
further undercuts Claims that it is a serious problem in American religion. 

Ahlstrom 's claim that "the central problem of any historian who would 
undertake the general synoptic task" is adequately accounting for the nature, 
extent, and relation of the unity and plurality in religion in America (1972:4) 
appears to be true. Every historian who has attempted to write a general 
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history of Christianity — or even Protestantism — in America has addressed 
himself to this issue / 3/ . In large part, this issue is a question of a description 
or definition of the church in America. It is the question of to what extent 
religion or Christianity or Protestantism in America can be said to be one 
thing, the question of what general nouns can be employed when writing of 
the proliferation of religious groups in America. That this is a difficult 
problem may be attested to by the fact tht only some two dozen "histories of 
religion in America" have been written in the past Century. Most historians 
have avoided this question by focusing on one particular religious group or 
problem or era. 

Reading these three accounts, one is left with the impression that the 
major significance of the problem of race is what it is doing to the churches. It 
is making it impossible to achieve unity; it is an example of how difficult it is 
for Christians to be independent of the Standards of the world. Yet it also 
provides the possibility of gaining some critical distance on the churches and 
is an occasion for recognizing the pluralism in American religion. The result is 
a terribly truncated view of the problem of race, for race is not simply or 
primarily an ecclesiastical problem. It is a problem of the way our social order 
and the relationships within it are structured. 

Another consequence of this focus on the nature, extent, and relation of 
the unity and plurality in religion in America has been to cast problems of 
substance and principle in terms of the Containment or amelioration of 
conflict. The clearest examples are the contentions in the major 
denominations over the issue of slavery. One begins to suspect that were it not 
for William Lloyd Garrison and persons of his ilk the churches might not have 
split. But that is not to conclude that things then would have been fine. 
Perhaps it is possible that, had such a course of inaction been followed, the 
churches would not have split. But that is not to conclude that things then 
would have been fine! Similar approaches characterize the accounts of the 
churches' accommodations to the Jim Crow System. 

With the focus on the nature, extent, and relation of the unity and 
plurality in American religion, one important question which arises is: how is 
the existence of so many distinctions within the churches based on color to be 
explained? These historians conclude that, since Christian theology is agreed 
that distinctions based on color are anti-Christian, these distinctions based on 
color must show a disparity between belief and practice. At the level of 
theology, then, they believe the question of race to be settled. Pluralism occurs 
at the level of action and practice, where the question is unsettled. However, 
H. Shelton Smith, in In His Image, But . . . , shows convincingly that the 
question of race was far from settled at the level of theology, that nearly as 
much pluralism in regard to the issue of race existed at the level of thought and 
Christian theology as at the level of action and practice from 1 780 to 1 9 1 0, the 
period covered in his study. It is important to note that this Situation has not 
changed appreciably in the ensuing years, nor should it be expected to, for 
there truly is pluralism in Christianity in America at the levels of both thought 
and action when it comes to the issue of race. 
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Necessary and important as this focus on the nature, extent, and relation 
of the unity and plurality in religion in America may be for writing a general 
history, the result in terms of the consideration of the issue of race in the story 
has been disastrous. Societal problems have been cast largely in terms of the 
Containment of conflict; and problems involving thought have been cast as 
Problems of action alone. 



We have seen, then, that these three authors all claim that the issue of race 
has been neglected in general histories of Christianity in America and that it is 
important to include it. These three authors do include substantially more in 
this respect than earlier authors of general histories. They include some of this 
previously neglected material by merely adding it to the already existing 
topics and themes in the story of Christianity in America, by adding new 
chapters and new sections. In other cases, they include this neglected or 
excluded material by discussing it under the rubric of the usual or normal 
topics or themes. With neither of these approaches to including this material 
related to the issue of race is there any need to raise questions about the 
authors' general interpretive perspectives. The issue of race is viewed as but 
one example of more general — and thus more important — problems or 
phenomena or as an obstacle to the success of the protagonist or theme in the 
story of Christianity in America. In either case, they maintain that the issue of 
race is easily understood. 

The close relation of the issue of race to the major theme or protagonist in 
the story is due to the apparently necessary focus in general histories on the 
nature, extent, and relation of the unity and plurality in American 
Christianity, with the issue of race being an dement that obviously has made 
for much plurality in American Christianity. But rather than solving a 
problem, this simply raises another. This focus on the nature, extent, and 
relation of the unity and plurality in American Christianity seems to be 
necessary in order to produce a general, synoptic history. Further, an 
adequate integration of the issue of race into the history of Christianity in 
America would seem to require just such a general, synoptic story of 
Christianity in America /4/ . Yet one of the consequences of focusing on the 
nature, extent, and relation of the unity and plurality in American 
Christianity seems to be to treat the issue of race in a secondary way, to treat it 
as part of more general, more pressing, or more important problems or as the 
antagonist or obstacle to the major theme or protagonist in the story and 
thereby fail to see its true significance in the story of Christianity in America. 
Thus in an odd way the very conditions that are necessary for adequately 
integrating the issue of race into the story of religion in America (viz., a 
synoptic approach, for which the sine qua non seems to be this focus on the 
relation between the unity and plurality in American religion) also constitute 
a major obstacle to accomplishing that purpose adequately. The adequate 
integrating of the issue of race into general accounts of the history of 
Christianity in America thus seems to be an impossibility. 
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However, this conclusion is true only if this focus on the relation between 
the unity and plurality in American religion actually is the sine qua non of a 
general history. Since questions which are crucial to one interpretive 
perspective may not even arise in another, it may prove useful at this point to 
consider briefly the matter of general interpretive perspectives as a way of 
making more clear the differences and similarities in the approaches of 
Ahlstrom, Marty, and Handy. 

One way of distinguishing various general approaches to the study of 
history is proposed by philosopher Richard P. McKeon, who in Freedom and 
History sketches a threefold, mutually exclusive typology. The first approach, 
"dialectical" or "epochal" history, deals with wholes and is universal because 
it attempts to discover traits which characterize organic wholes and which 
apply to all activities of the group or of the time, including the characteristic 
form of morals, political practices, religion, philosophy, and scientific 
inquiry. Parts have meaning insofar as they relate to some whole. Dialectical 
history is the account of the relations and reconciliations of contraries in 
processes which are conceptualized in terms of periods or epochs. History is 
concerned with the development of the human race as a whole (30-31). This 
clearly is Ahlstrom's approach. To be sure, his account deals with but one 
epoch, but it clearly is conceived as an epoch. His history — if not universal — 
certainly is not particularistic, dealing as it does at length with religion in 
Europe in a book on religion in America. All religious groups, in his account, 
are given significance in terms of their relation to Puritanism. 

From this description of Ahlstrom's approach, his claim that the need to 
identify those elements of unity present in American Christianity amid the 
welter of groups and practices is the "central problem of any historian who 
would undertake the synoptic task" (1972:4) is more understandable. Such a 
claim is true, given this epochal approach to history, because without 
identifiable wholes, there is no history. 

A second approach McKeon identifies is "logistical" or "causal" or 
"scientific" history. This approach begins with particulars rather than 
universals, although as it becomes more developed and sophisticated it deals 
with fairly large and complex subject matters. It seeks to discover and set forth 
the relations among events. In this approach, the development of people is 
seen as their reaction to their social and physical environments. The subject of 
logistical history is any coherent group of people whose coherence and actions 
can be analyzed and explained by causes known by a science of human beings. 
The focus is on the interaction of parts (31-32). Marty's account exhibits 
many of the signs of this approach, as well as signs of the third approach. 
Signs of the logistical approach are particularly apparent as he concerns 
himself with the interaction between religious groups and industrialization, 
immigration, and urbanization. 

With this approach, as with the epochal, there is a press for some broad 
generalizations about the particulars of history, although here these 
generalizations come at the end of the inquiry. Thus, although there is some 
push to identify the nature, extent, and relation of the unity and plurality in 
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American Christianity, it is much less than in the epochal approach. However, 
this logistical or scientific approach does seem specially suited for writing 
monographs and the epochal for general accounts, although both approaches 
clearly can be used for both monographs and general studies. 

McKeon's third approach is "problematic" or "disciplinary" history. 
Problematic history is the story of the evolution in the recognition and 
Statement of problems, in Solutions for them, and in the human activities 
which they make possible. Human activity is not explained simply by natural 
processes; rather, it is explained by the actions of people. Such order and 
rationality as exists is a consequence of the application of reflective reason to 
the Statement of problems, the ordering of their Solutions, and the recognizing 
of the emergence of new problems. The subject of history is problems, 
hypotheses, and disciplines (32-33). Handy's, to some extent, is an example of 
this approach, writing about mainline American Protestantism's attempts to 
Christianize America and the consequences thereof, noting that the set of 
problems which these attempts left behind were at least as significant as the 
successes in making a Christian America. Handy's purpose and perspective 
are problematic, although his method is logistical. 

Such a problematic approach seems unusually well suited to treating 
adequately an issue like race in American Christianity. Rather than reducing 
human activity in regard to race to natural processes or forces, this approach 
considers human actions to be important in their own right. Neither are 
deplorable human actions in respect to race thought to be simply imperfect 
attempts to embody more adequate religious thoughts and ideals. This 
approach is able to examine both thought and action in respect to the issue of 
race as being problematic. And it allows historians to indicate clearly that the 
Solutions to a particular configuration of problems set up new problems, 
which then need to be articulated as a first step to solving them. 

H. Shelton Smith's In His Image, But . . . : Racism in Southern 
Religion, 1780 — 1910 and Robert Handy's A Christian America — in large 
part because they utilize this problematic approach to some extent and choose 
to take important note of the issue of race as it occurs in American 
Protestantism — both present fairly good accounts of particular aspects of the 
issue of race and its place in part of American Protestantism. They are 
weakest at the point of integrating the issue of race into a more general 
account of Christianity in America. In Smith's account, much of this lack of 
integration is due to a fairly narrow focus on one aspect of the issue of race 
(the impact of the antislavery movement), on certain parts of Christianity 
(Friends, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians), on one region of the 
country (the South), and on a limited period of time (1780-1910). 

Handy's book presents a different sort of problem. Whereas it has some 
of the same problems as Smith's book because of the narrow rather than 
general focus, the issue of race in many of its aspects is more fully integrated 
into the total story of Christianity in America. Handy, it should be 
remembered, has a clear concern for this kind of integration: he wishes "to see 
the many topics normally discussed in church history as opportunities for the 
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inclusion of Negro realities" (1968: 103). However, these attempts to "include 
Negro realities" in this way actually undercut much of what is gained through 
his problematic purpose, because a commitment to using the "normal topics" 
means that the issue of race is not being taken seriously on its own terms. His 
logistical method undercuts his problematic purpose. 

Thus, although these two books that take the problematic approach to 
some extent have some clear problems when it comes to integrating the issue 
of race into the general story of Christianity in America, the story about race 
that they teil and wish to integrate is a more adequate one than that found in 
Ahlstrom's or Marty's accounts, which utilize other approaches. At this point, 
some might observe that the only way to get an adequate account of the issue 
of race is to use an approach (the problematic) which won't easily yield a 
general account of the history of Christianity in America or, conversely, that 
the only way to get an adequate general account is to use approaches which 
obscure issues such as race. This is not the case. To be sure, the problematic 
approach easily can be quite particularistic, leading to little integration of the 
Problems addressed into the larger stories. However, this does not seem to be 
a necessary consequence of using this approach. In fact, it is the generality or 
particularity of the problems addressed that dictates the level of generality or 
particularity of an historical study, so the problematic approach need not be 
limited to monographs; it can and should be used in general histories. 

This would appear to be one way of avoiding the problem of having the 
very conditions that are necessary for adequately integrating the issue of race 
into the story of religion in America also constituting a major obstacle to that 
integration. While some focus on this unity/plurality issue does seem to be 
required for a general history, this issue can be approached problematically. 
The nature, extent, and relation of the unity to the plurality of Christianity in 
America — rather than being settled at the outset of the story — would be one 
of the chief "problems" to be investigated and would change f rom time to time 
and from issue to issue. Thus unity and plurality would be considered, making 
it possible to engage the synoptic task, but they would be considered in 
relation to other religious, political, and societal issues of importance. 

However, as much help as utilizing a problematic approach might be, in 
this case, unless the subject matter itself (Christianity) is approached 
problematically, the results are bound to be meager. I have argued that 
integrating the issue of race into the story of Christianity in America is a 
methodological problem. A methodological problem implies that there is 
some problem as to what exactly constitutes the subject matter (here, 
Christianity), as well as how it should be dealt with. 

It is no accident that for Ahlstrom, Marty, and Handy the issue of race is 
external to the subject matter of their histories, viz., Christianity. They do not 
think it is difficult to know what their subject matter is: it consists of certain 
well-defined institutions and certain noble ideals, and their histories are the 
stories of these churches and these ideals in relation to American culture and 
life. Thus in these histories of Christianity, the issue of race (as well as other 
important issues in society) appears as something external to Christianity, as 
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something not adequately integrated into the history of Christianity in 
America. The question of whether race itself might be an integral part of 
Christianity does not arise. Yet Christianity has been the vehicle for the 
deepest and most fundamental values in American culture — including race. If 
Christianity in America is assumed to consist only of noble institutions and 
values, then a number of radical questions cannot arise when examining it. 

It is instructive, for example, that Handy has no "vision" or "hopes"for 
race in his account; race is a "historical reality" that gets in the way of 
"Protestant hopes." All three of these histories do include accounts of 
numerous persons who have acted as if race indeed were an integral part of 
Christianity. It would seem appropriate to take more seriously these persons' 
Claims. Such considerations would be part of approaching the subject matter 
(Christianity) problematically. 

Thus the most important step in adequately integrating the issue of race 
into the story of Christianity in America comes at the very beginning, it comes 
in defining the subject matter. As long as the issue of race is not adequately 
integrated into an understanding of what the subject of a history is, it will not 
be integrated into the story. As long as race is assumed to be something 
external to Christianity, the issue of race will not be adequately integrated into 
the story of Christianity in America. 



NOTES 

/ 1 / This theme — if not the animating theme of the book — at least is to be found at 
the beginning and ending chapters in the book, in the introductions to the nine parts, 
and in the titles given to the parts. 

/ 2/ Chapter XVIII, "From Providence to Progress," provides a quick study of this 
process of the creation and transformation of a symbol and finally of the creation of 
another symbol. 

/3/ See my "The Issue of Race and the Writing of the History of Christianity in 
America" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1974), pp. 19-67, for a detailed 
discussion. 

/4/ This is so because only general works deal with the füll ränge of the issue of 
race in American religion and because only general works are able to consider the issue 
of race in its many and varied relationships to American religion and American 
culture. A cursory survey of the relatively few books which focus in one way or another 
on the history of the relation of the issue of race to American religion reveals that each 
book tends to focus on one particular aspect of the issue of race in the story of 
Christianity in America, rather than on a whole ränge of problems. Most focus on the 
religion of black Americans, on the relationships of the Christian churches to the issue 
of race in American culture, or on the tension, conflict, and schism which have 
occurred and continue to occur in white churches in regard to the issue of race. See, for 
example, Frazier; Mays/ Nicholson; Washington; Woodson; Haseldon; Reimers; and 
Seilers. 
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